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Woolf, and Mr Huxley, however, the list of contemporary English writers who have made any innovations of consequence in the structure of the novel is exhausted. Whether these innovating movements will succeed, what convention they will crystallise into, what new factors in social life or in the writer's vision of it or in contemporary thought and sensibility have led to them, are questions which it would be idle to pursue, for nobody knows anything about them* But Ulysses and Mrs Dalloway in their very different styles seem to be more in the pure aesthetic tradition of prose fiction than the work of the preceding generation, the generation of the period novel. The "idea" of the life they describe is, to return to M. Fernandez, " suggested by the concrete representation/' and revealed "as it were transparently"; the picture is not "determined by the idea," nor even, in spite of Mr Joyce's notions, c*exhibited according to an ideal or abstract line." These two novels are devious returns to the pure imaginative convention, and, in reacting against the period novel, unconsciously take their development from an earlier and traditional form.